PREFACE 



By STEVEN NORRIS MP 

The Minister for Transport with special responsibility for taxis and private hire 

vehicles 



Taxis and private hire vehicles have come to play an important part in the economic and 
social life of this country. Whether in the centres of our cities, in the suburbs or in the heart 
of the countryside, the industry provides essential public transport services to a wide range 
of the population, as well as to the many people from abroad who visit us each year. The 
London type taxi with its facility for carrying people in wheelchairs has made a major 
contribution to transporting disabled people. The importance and variety of these services has 
grown, and will no doubt continue to do so. 

The standard of service provided by the licensed trade, especially in London, is widely 
regarded as unequalled anywhere in the world. This has often been associated with stringent 
controls. Many of these, however, were first imposed over 100 years ago and may no longer 
be appropriate. Controls vary widely from place to place and between taxis and private hire 
vehicles. This can easily confuse the public and permit exploitation by a minority which 
harms the industry as a whole. 

I believe the industry should be given the opportunity to provide whatever forms of service 
the public may require uninhibited by outdated or unnecessary controls. But equally I 
recogpse that the issues involved are many, complex and closely inter-related, and whilst 
everyone tells me that something must be done, so far there has been little consensus as to 
exactly what should be done! 

This paper is not a statement of the Government’s intentions, although some indications of 
our inclinations are expressed. I hope it will stimulate informed discussion, and that from 
comments and suggestions sent to us we will be able to formulate what controls on the 
industry are appropriate for modem times. 



STEVEN NORRIS 
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THE FUTURE OF TAXI AND PRIVATE HIRE SERVICES 

IN ENGLAND AND WALES 



1 INTRODUCTION 

1 . The purpose of this paper is to describe the manner in which taxis and private hire 
vehicles are regulated in England and Wales, to review the legislation governing them, and 
to invite comment and proposals for a system that will: 

a. address the needs of the public, particularly in respect of safety, accessibility 
and consumer protection; 

b. be readily understood by the public; 

c. be reasonably easily enforced; and 

d. enable the trades themselves to adapt and grow, with the minimum of 
regulatory burden. 



Scotland and Northern Ireland have separate licensing regimes for taxis and private hire 
vehicles based on different legislation and are not covered in this paper. 

2. In considering any regulation, whether existing or new, the Government wishes to 

make sure it is justified against specific objectives. Regulations should relate to one or more 
of: 



a. the safety and security of passengers, drivers, and others on the road; 

b. consumer protection; 

c. accessibility, especially for people with mobility handicaps; 

d. environmental protection. 



There are basically two trades providing exclusive driver and car hire services: 

a. taxis, which ply for hire from taxi ranks and can be hired in the street, and 

b. private hire vehicles, known sometimes as minicabs, which must be pre- 
booked by telephone or by calling in person at an office. There are specialist 
subdivisions of the private hire car trade, in particular wedding, funeral, 
limousine, specialist vintage and replica hire services, which may merit some 
special treatment. 
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4. There is a large market overlap between taxis and private hire vehicles - an increasing 
proportion of taxis undertake pre-booked and contract hirings, and private hire vehicles are 
not infrequently booked immediately before hire, thus being used in a manner which it is 
difficult to distinguish from plying for hire. The dividing line between the trades has therefore 
become increasingly blurred and this has been emphasised by developments in 
communications. To consider the future it is first necessary to understand the two different 
regulatory systems which have developed in London and outside the capital. The National 
Travel Survey contains information about taxi and private hire vehicle usage in England and 
Wales and a summary is attached as an annex. The regulatory framework is discussed below. 

5 . Taxis are available in most, if not all, countries in the world. Some form of regulation 
is widespread, though details vary, and issues similar to those discussed in this paper arise 
in many other countries. The most distinctive feature of the United Kingdom is the existence 
of a purpose-built vehicle and the importance attached to wheelchair accessibility. 



TAXIS IN LONDON 

6. There has been little fundamental change in the legislation relating to taxis in London 
since the present system was established in the first half of the 19th century, and most of the 
19th century Acts of Parliament relating to taxis in London are still on the statute book. 
However the London Cab Order 1934 is the main legislative base for the present taxi 
licensing regime in London. Because of the responsibilities of the police in the licensing of 
London taxis, the London legislation applies to the Metropolitan Police District and for the 
purposes of this legislation the City of London together with the Inner and Middle Temples 
are brigaded together with the Metropolitan Police District, so that taxi licensing for these 
areas is all dealt with by the Metropolitan Police. References to "London" in this paper 
should read accordingly. Note that the Metropolitan Police District does not comprise exactly 
the same area as the London Boroughs, and includes parts of Essex, Hertfordshire and 
Surrey. 

7. Overall responsibility for London taxis lies with the Secretary of State for Transport 
(who took over this function from the Home Secretary in 1984). He sets fare levels and 
approves fees for driver and vehicle licences directly. Delegated authority for day to day 
licensing operations initially rested with the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis but 
under the London Cab Order 1955 this authority was transferred to a named Assistant 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police Service. Under the Assistant Commissioner, most 
of the day to day licensing work is carried out by the Public Carriage Office which is a 
civilian branch of the Metropolitan Police. The Assistant Commissioner is responsible for 
ensuring that taxi drivers and proprietors are of the standard he specifies and that their taxis 
conform to the specification he sets. This taxi specification is known as the "Metropolitan 
Conditions of Fitness" and is dealt with in detail below. 

8. In London there are two types of taxi driver licence, reflecting the areas of London 
for which the driver has acquired the appropriate topographical knowledge. A "green badge" 
permits a driver to operate anywhere in the Metropolitan Police District and a "yellow badge" 
restricts a driver to one or more of the 16 suburban sectors. In practice only about 10% of 
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the 22,000 licensed taxi drivers in London have yellow badges. At present there are about 
17,500 licensed taxis in London. 

9. There is no restriction on the number of taxi licences issued in London. However, 
there is in practice a problem with the distribution and availability of taxis. Most "green 
badge" licence holders prefer to work in central London or at Heathrow Airport. The 
Transport Research Laboratory’s London Taxi Survey of 1989 supported general anecdotal 
evidence that the majority of green badge activity occurs within a few miles of central 
London: 97.5% of all journey origins and 95.2% of all destinations lay within a six mile 
radius of Charing Cross. The Survey also showed that where hirings took green badge drivers 
from the central area into the suburban areas, they tended to return directly to the central area 
to seek their next hiring. Perhaps a way of resolving this would be to reduce the number of 
suburban sectors. 7/zfi Government would welcome views. 

10. There is nothing to stop a London taxi from performing private hire work and a 
significant element overall of their income comes from this. About 40% of taxis are equipped 
with two-way radio and their drivers belong to one of a number of taxi radio circuits. 



PRIVATE HIRE VEHICLES IN LONDON 

1 1 . The minicab trade in London is not licensed, and so there are no controls on drivers 
and vehicles other than those which apply to any driver and vehicle. Vehicles used as 
minicabs in London are normally saloon cars as opposed to the familiar purpose-built vehicles 
used as licensed taxis. There are no controls on operators, apart from the requirement under 
the planning laws that they have planning permission for their operational base, and that they 
have paid the appropriate licence fees for the number of radios they use. 

12. Minicabs must be pre-booked: it is illegal for them to ply for hire and in order to 
prevent minicabs from competing unfairly with licensed taxis, legislation prohibits the display 
in them or on them of any sign or other feature which may suggest that the vehicle is a taxi 
available for immediate hire. ' 

13. It is estimated that between 40,000 and 60,000 minicabs operate within the 
Metropolitan Police District. In many suburban areas they are the predominant, or even the 
only, mode. One of the reasons for their growth in outer London areas may be the tendency 
of licensed taxis to operate in the central London area, as described above. The majority of 
minicabs are driven by their owners, who pay a weekly fee to a radio circuit, to cover a two- 
way radio and the booking services of the office. 

14. Minicab operations in the London area vary from respectable, responsible 
organisations which ensure that their drivers have references, proper insurance and well 
maintained, clean cars offering a good service, through the spectrum to others who, do not 
ensure any of these. There is a significant problem with minicab drivers who illegally use 
touts (or tout themselves) outside nightclubs, theatres, cinemas and at railway stations. The 
existing law does not seem to be an adequate deterrent. 
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15. Minicab fares are not controlled and may vary considerably between companies. They 
are usually based on mileage, but sometimes a fixed rate is set for a journey - for example 
to airports or other popular destinations. A substantial part of minicab business, like that of 
some taxis, may come from account clients and from delivering packages or parcels. 

16. Generally, though not invariably, minicab fares are cheaper than taxi fares. For 
example, a report in the ‘Which’ magazine earlier in 1993 gave the results of an experiment 
involving four journeys from a central London restaurant to an address 4 miles away at the 
same time of night. Two of the journeys were by minicab, one by hailing a licensed taxi in 
the street and one by booking a licensed taxi. Both minicabs cost £8.00, the hailed cab cost 
£8.60 and the pre-booked cab cost £10.20 (including £1.20 booking fee). The magazine also 
found that a hiring from Heathrow cost its researcher £35 in a black cab whilst the cheapest 
minicab firm did it for £13. 

17. The differential in fare levels between taxis and minicabs is much less evident on 
shorter journeys, and for very short trips a taxi can be cheaper, particularly where a minicab 
firm has a minimum fare of (say) £2.00. 

18. This difference in fare levels for most journeys has led to accusations either that 
minicab fares are not being priced properly or that their costs are being kept low by illegal 
means. Allegations have been made that proper insurance is not obtained, that vehicles are 
not properly maintained, or that the driver draws unemployment benefits whilst employed. 
Whatever the truth in these accusations even reputable minicab firms which check their 
drivers and vehicles carefully and do not indulge in illegal practices seem usually to be 
cheaper than taxis. 



TAXIS IN ENGLAND AND WALES OUTSIDE LONDON 

19. In England and Wales, outside London, taxis are licensed by district councils under 
the Town Police Clauses Act 1847 or that Act as modified by the Local Government 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 1976. All district councils must license taxis and their drivers. 

20. In granting a taxi driver’s licence the district council is required to satisfy itself that 
the applicant is a "fit and proper" person. This expression is not defined in statute and its 
interpretation is for each council to decide. Most demand to be satisfied that the applicant is 
medically fit and of good character. A provision in the Road Traffic Act 1991, effective from 
1 April 1992, gave councils a power in effect to check with police the criminal background 
of applicants for taxi and private hire vehicle driver licences. 

21. Councils may also satisfy themselves that an applicant for a licence to drive a taxi is 
conversant with the road system of the area in which he intends to work. It is, however, 
entirely a matter for councils to decide in what form and how detailed a topographical 
knowledge test should be. 

22. The licensing conditions that are applied to taxis licensed by district councils are for 
each council to decide as part of its general licensing powers. Councils may make byelaws 
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covering matters such as fares and taxi ranks and the conduct of taxi drivers. These byelaws 
have to be confirmed by the Secretary of State. 

23. The Secretary of State has no role in the determination of local conditions of fitness. 
A number of district councils throughout England and Wales have adopted Conditions of 
Fitness identical to those imposed in London and only allow taxis that meet them to be 
licensed in their area. Many of the larger councils have gone further than as yet in London 
and stipulate that only wheelchair accessible vehicles will be licensed. However, the majority 
of taxis outside London are still saloon cars. 

24. For the sake of conformity and ease of identification some councils specify a particular 
colour for their taxis, for example white with red marks (Kirklees), black with a white bonnet 
(Leeds), white with a turquoise bonnet (Brighton) or in the case of Nottingham, Sherwood 
Green. 



PRIVATE HIRE LICENSING IN ENGLAND AND WALES OUTSIDE LONDON 

25. Private hire vehicles, drivers and operators are subject to licensing if a district council 
has adopted Part II of the Local Government (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 1976 or has 
similar provisions contained in a local Act. At present approximately 95% of councils, 
including all the larger ones, have adopted the 1976 Act. Private hire vehicle drivers can be 
subject to the same criminal record checks as taxi drivers and some councils insist on the 
same topographical knowledge test as that required for taxi drivers. The licensing of vehicles 
which could be mistaken for taxis e.g. ones which are designed to meet the Metropolitan 
Conditions of Fitness, is prohibited. There is no control on the fares which may be charged. 
Because private hire vehicles have to be booked in advance the customer is expected to agree 
the fare at the time of booking. 

26. Although private hire vehicles may not ply for hire in the street or at ranks,in some 
provincial areas li censed private hire vehicles form ranks outside public houses and clubs and 
accept unbooked hirings. 

27 . In the provinces there is also a problem with an illegal third tier who operate cars as 
taxis or private hire vehicles although they and their drivers have not been licensed as such 
by the local authority. 
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2 GENERAL ISSUES 



28. The first question to be addressed is whether there is any need for licensing of taxis 
and private hire vehicles in England and Wales. If the answer is "yes" these questions follow: 

a. Is there any justification for licensing taxis separately from private hire 
vehicles in England and Wales? 

b. Is there any justification for licensing private hire vehicles in the rest of the 
country and not in London? 

c. Is there any justification for an entirely different regime in London? 

29. One argument for statutory regulation of taxis and private hire vehicles is that it is 
necessary to protect the safety and security of passengers, and to provide accessibility for 
people with disabilities. There is also the argument that some customers of taxis and private 
hire vehicles, such as foreign tourists or anyone for whom there is no alternative form of 
transport, are in a weak bargaining position, particularly when hailing a taxi in the street or 
at a rank, and need to be protected from exploitation or overcharging. So far the Government 
has been convinced by these arguments that regulation is desirable, although for years 
minicabs in London have operated without regulation. Views on the need to regulate either 
or both taxis and private hire vehicles would be welcomed. 

30. It is hard to defend a system which allows private hire vehicles to operate unregulated 
in London while they are required to be licensed in almost all of the rest of England and 
Wales. There are no grounds for arguing that users of private hire vehicles in London need 
a lower level of protection than those in the provinces. The Government believes that there 
is a prima facie argument that any system which is adopted should apply in principle to the 
whole of England and Wales. 

31. Over the years the Government has received many suggestions on the best way to 
regulate the taxi and private hire trades in England and Wales, ranging from a single Cab Act 
for the whole country to extending to London the two-tier system currently operating in the 
provinces. The Government is particularly interested in receiving views on the following 
options: 

a. Minimal regulation of both trades. 

b. A regime throughout England and Wales like the present structure in London. 

c. Extending to London the two-tier system of licensing currently operating in the 
provinces. 

d. A single taxi licensing regime throughout England and Wales. 

These are each discussed below, and there is a discussion on limiting the number of taxi 
licences in Section 6. 
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a. Minimal regulation of both trades. 

32. Under this option drivers would have to undergo a criminal record check, but there 
would be no controls on fares or vehicles. Customers would agree fares with drivers before 
travelling. There would be no control over taxi or private hire vehicle numbers and it would 
not be possible to require that taxis should be accessible to people in wheelchairs. 

33. A regime of minimal regulation of both trades would concentrate on the character of 
the driver, and on that alone. It would be illegal to carry passengers commercially for hire 
or reward in a vehicle falling outside the purview of the traffic commissioners (i.e. in a 
vehicle that was not some form of bus) without an authorisation, perhaps issued by the Driver 
and Vehicle Licensing Centre in Swansea. That authorisation would be refused if, but only 
if, the applicant had a criminal conviction, not being spent, for an offence relevant to taxi 
driving - in particular one for a violent or sex crime or a serious driving offence. This would 
help to give vulnerable passengers a degree of assurance that they were secure in a vehicle. 
In addition, the Government would encourage firms and individuals to band together in self- 
regulating associations, adopting high standards, perhaps differing from association to 
association, and publicising them to give confidence to users and thus gain business in the 
market-place. Trade mark protection might be afforded to certain types of roof or other signs 
to reinforce this. 



b. A regime throughout England and Wales like the present one in London. 

34. This option would involve the introduction of a system close to that which now exists 
in London. Taxis and their drivers would be licensed and the type of vehicle controlled, but 
there would not be any numerical restrictions on their numbers anywhere in the country. 
Private hire vehicle drivers would be subject only to a minimal system of character vetting. 
There would be no restriction on their numbers and no special control over their vehicles. 

35, If can be argued that, though there is no licensing of private hire vehicles in London, 
the present regime works quite well. There is however undoubtedly a perception (whether 
justified or not) that the absence of any character vetting of minicab drivers means that 
minicabs are inherently an unsafe mode of transport. The introduction of character vetting 
for minicab drivers would deal with this perception. To have a licensing regime like the 
London one throughout England and Wales would not necessarily mean that all taxis in future 
would have to meet the Metropolitan Conditions of Fitness, but regard would have to be had 
to the needs of people who are confined to wheelchairs. 



c. Extending to London the two-tier system of licensing now operating in 
the provinces. 

36. The substantive difference between this option and that of extending the London 
regime to the provinces is that under this option private hire vehicles would be licensed, 
which implies that they would be separately identifiable from taxis and private cars, possibly 
with higher standards applied to them than to private cars, and their condition liable to be 
checked by the licensing authority. 
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d. A single taxi licensing regime throughout England and Wales. 

37. The implications of this option are discussed under various headings in this paper, but 
in any case it would mean the abolition of private hire licensing as such. All existing private 
hire vehicle drivers would become taxi drivers. In London this would need to be phased in 
over a longish period. 

38. It can be argued that there is no justification for retaining a legal system which 
differentiates between taxis and private hire vehicles, particularly as there is evidence of a 
real problem in enforcing the existing "two-tier" regimes; this is further exacerbated by the 
fact that the public, and at times the media, find considerable difficulty in distinguishing 
between taxis and private hire vehicles. The resulting confusion often facilitates the activities 
of touts and those who illegally ply for hire. This illegal behaviour frustrates licensed taxi 
drivers, who have the sole right to ply for hire, and can generally undermine a local 
authority’s licensing regime. 

39. It can be argued on the other hand that there is value in retaining a form of two tier 
system on the basis of passengers’ expectations. Passengers should be able to expect higher 
standards from immediate hirings, as they are not in a position to ‘shop around’ . Consumers 
have some justification in expecting that the first vehicle available for hire will be of a 
reasonably high quality. It is simply not practical to expect passengers to negotiate a fare in 
the middle of the street, and controlled flares act as a protection to them. There are strong 
grounds for expecting drivers taking immediate hirings to have a good knowledge of the local 
area. These higher standards inevitably have a cost and the more economical option of a pre- 
booked second tier might remain attractive to many people. 

40. The Government is particularly keen to hear the views of consumers in this respect as 
many will, no doubt, have strong views on retaining a system which may afford them a 
cheaper option. 
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3 VEHICLES 



41 . Only two vehicles currently in production, the Fairway manufactured by London Taxis 
International and the Metrocab manufactured by Hoopers, satisfy the Metropolitan Conditions 
of Fitness, laid down by the Assistant Commissioner, for use as taxis in London. These 
Conditions prescribe, for instance, a turning circle of 7.62 metres, a partition separating 
passenger from driver, an overall width of vehicle exclusive of driving mirror of no more 
than 1.755 metres, an overall length of no more than 4.575 metres, and a flat floor in the 
passenger compartment, for which there are minimum height limits. In addition, a taximeter 
must be fitted. All this greatly restricts choice, but means that taxis in London are easily 
identifiable, well suited, in terms of their turning capability, to the streets of London, and 
have a screen between passenger and driver, with advantages of privacy and security. 

42. With financial help Ifom the Government a few years ago a prototype taxi was 
developed in which passengers in wheelchairs could travel in safety. Although this design did 
not go into production, the knowledge gained was generally made available so that now all 
new taxis in London are required by the Metropolitan Conditions of Fitness to be constructed 
to accommodate a person in a wheelchair in the passenger compartment, and by 1 January 
2000 all London’s taxi fleet will have to meet this requirement. Some other cities already 
require all their taxis to be wheelchair accessible. 

43 . The Government is very proud of the strides which have been taken towards achieving 
wheelchair accessibility and believes that the United Kingdom provides an excellent example 
for the rest of the world. It is very important to wheelchair users that they can get about with 
confidence and the accessibility of the London taxi contributes greatly towards achieving this 
objective. Purpose-built vehicles now amount to about one third of all taxis licensed outside 
London and although not all of them are currently wheelchair accessible speedy progress is 
being made towards this goal. It is relevant, however that this policy in the context of the 
current basic distinction between taxis and private hire vehicles means that users of the latter 
in general do not have a purpose-built wheelchair-accessible vehicle available. 

44. There is a multiplicity of vehicle models operating as taxis and private hire vehicles 
throughout England and Wales. It is unusual in the rest of the world to limit significantly a 
taxi driver’s choice of vehicle, and ostensibly the wider the range of vehicles available the 
better the ultimate choice for the consumer. One benefit of dispensing with the Metropolitan 
Conditions of Fitness would be that larger vehicles, of up to eight passenger seats (the size 
above which the operator of a vehicle will probably require a public service vehicle operator’s 
licence) would be licensable as taxis everywhere - at present they are ineligible in many 
areas. An option would be to have few or no limitations on the type of vehicle for use as a 
taxi or private hire vehicle. The Government is aware that the taxi trades in a number of 
provincial towns and cities favour such a policy. 

45. There must be some question whether all the stringent requirements set out in the 
Metropolitan Conditions of Fitness are really justified. The Government believes that 
wheelchair accessibility is of primary importance and should remain a feature, whether 
wholly or partially, in any taxi licensing regime. But it is less clear about the need to specify, 
for example, overall length, overall width, turning circle and the separation screen. These 
features may be desirable but perhaps not always essential and restrict a taxi owner’s (and 
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hence the passenger’s) choice. If the Conditions of Fitness requirements were significantly 
reduced, it might act as an incentive for other manufacturers to design wheelchair accessible 
vehicles for use as taxis. 

46. Is it possible to reconcile these conflicting considerations, and would it be possible to 
do so if there were no distinction between taxis and private hire vehicles? There are a number 
of options 

a. The Metropolitan Conditions of Fitness could be required across the country. 
There would then be, in time, a taxi fleet that was 100% wheelchair accessible and 
taxis that could be easily recognised regardless of whether they were operating in 
Wembley or Wigan. But that would reduce choice and could increase costs, which 
would fall ultimately on the user. Some people, including some with certain types of 
disabilities, prefer travelling in a saloon car to travelling in one that meets the 
Metropolitan Conditions of Fitness. This is particularly so in rural areas where the 
Metropolitan Conditions of Fitness are clearly of less benefit. 

b. Wheelchair-accessibility alone could be prescribed, not the turning circle or 
any other feature of the Metropolitan Conditions of Fitness. This would, in theory, 
assure accessibility whilst maximising choice for the taxi operator. 

c. The power of licensing authorities to specify vehicles could be removed and 
any vehicle, regardless of size, engine capacity, number of side doors etc, could be 
used as a taxi anywhere in England and Wales. The purpose-built vehicle would have 
to compete on its merits for the custom of taxi operators. This would be difficult to 
reconcile with the Government’s policy of maximising the accessibility of taxis to 
people in wheelchairs. But there would be some possibilities ;- 

i. To provide a special privilege within a unified taxi-licensing regime to 
accessible vehicles. Any vehicle which stood for hire at a designated rank, or 
any which plied for hire in certain places, e.g. within large urban areas, 
airports and railway stations, could be required to be wheelchair accessible. 

ii. Traffic management schemes could reserve certain areas for wheelchair 
accessible taxis in addition to buses. 

iii. Local authorities could be required to provide information to potential 
users about companies which operate wheelchair accessible taxis. 

47. The Goy eminent would welcome views on what facilities are required, important or 
merely desirable in taxis and private hire vehicles. For example how important are a 
minimum of four doors, a screen between the driver and passengers, the ability to carry five 
passengers (is there perhaps a market for taxis carrying only two or three passengers?), a tight 
turning circle, headroom inside the vehicle, comfort? What about wheelchair accessibility, and 
a flat floor inside the vehicle’s passenger compartment? 
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Age Limits on Vehicles 



48. The high mileage frequently run by taxis and private hire vehicles has prompted many 
district councils to impose an advisory maximum age beyond which they will not usually 
license a vehicle. It is due to successful legal challenges against the imposition of blanket age 
restrictions that such conditions are advisory. Not many councils impose an age limit for 
purpose-built vehicles, but where they do it is generally between 10 and 20 years. 

49. In London the average working life of a taxi is about 10 years although no specific 
age limit is imposed and if a vehicle is in good order it will be licensed. 

50. One of the main problems in imposing any kind of blanket age limit is that there will 
always be cases where vehicles are in exceptional condition and entirely fit for their intended 
use except for the fact that they are apparently too old. This is of particular relevance to 
people who provide vintage cars for private hire. 

51 . The Government is of the view that there should be no age limits and vehicles should 
be licensed as long as they are satisfactorily maintained and suitable for their intended use. 



Testing of Vehicles 

52. Standards and procedures for testing taxis and private hire vehicles vary greatly 
throughout the country. London has a very rigorous testing procedure. At the same time, 
minicabs in London are not subject to formal regulation. However, it would be wrong to 
suggest that minicabs are inherently unsafe because of the absence of any formal licensing 
regime. Minicabs in this respect are no different from private cars; they should, at all times, 
be in a roadworthy condition and are subject to the same MOT testing procedure as other 
cars. 



53. Outside London, there are generally fairly onerous testing arrangements for taxis, 
although not necessarily the same as those in London, and there is a wide variety of testing 
regimes for private hire vehicles. These tests often go beyond the MOT standards to include 
aspects of appearance and comfort. The Department of Transport receives numerous 
complaints about the alleged unfairness of a system which means that licence holders in 
District A have to present their vehicles for testing twice a year whilst those in District B are 
only subject to annual testing. In a district where private hire vehicles are not licensed they 
simply require an MOT certificate when they have reached three years of age. 

54. The Government believes the present testing arrangements for taxis and private hire 
vehicles are inconsistent and probably not satisfactory. To obtain a consistent approach which 
would be generally understood, an annual MOT test, specific to taxis, could be introduced. 
This could be available at any MOT testing station. In addition all taxis could be, subject to 
licensing authority spot checks. It is arguable whether there is any justification for treating 
private hire vehicles, if they are to be licensed, differently in this respect from taxis. The 
Government would welcome views on how much beyond the standard MOT test, if at all, the 
taxi or private hire vehicle test should go, to what extent cleanliness etc should be taken into 




account, and the age at which a taxi or private hire vehicle should be tested. Should this he 
from new, from one year old or from three years like the present MOT test? 



Identification of Vehicles 

55 . Where the Metropolitan Conditions of Fitness are prescribed for taxis there is an easily 
appreciated distinction between taxis and private hire vehicles. If saloon cars are used as taxis 
then some other means is necessary so that they can be told apart from private hire vehicles. 
Some authorities specify the livery required for licensed taxis. Licence plates and, in many 
cases, roof signs are also specified as other means of distinguishing and/or identifying taxis 
and private hire vehicles. But in most districts private hire vehicles have only the licence plate 
to distinguish them from ordinary saloon cars. 

56. The main justification for requiring taxis and private hire vehicles to be identifiable 
seems clear. If there is no means of distinguishing such vehicles from private cars (as there 
is not currently with minicabs in London), how are those which ply for hire to attract custom, 
and how are prospective passengers to know they are not being duped into entering an 
unlicensed vehicle? 

57. Taxis and private hire vehicles need to be distinguishable from each other only in the 
context of a regime where there are different requirements for each category. It would be best 
if the distinguishing features could be made reasonably standard throughout the country to 
avoid problems which are said to occur in at least one city where although taxis are required to 
meet the Metropolitan Conditions of Fitness, private hire vehicles are required to carry large 
roof signs which apparently make them look like taxis to many people. Some people therefore 
try to insist on hiring them without pre-booking, and less scrupulous drivers use their vehicles 
to ply for hire. If taxis and private hire vehicles are to continue as separate trades, views on 
how they might best be distinguished would be welcomed. 

58. If however a new regime classifies all vehicles as taxis, it would only be necessary 
to distinguish them from private cars. In these circumstances in addition to a licence plate it 
may be desirable to require all taxis to be readily identifiable by means of a sign on the roof 
exhibiting the word "TAXI". Also, in order to facilitate enforcement, it may be justifiable 

to require vehicles to have a sign "Licensed by " on the front doors of the vehicle. 

But these requirements would need to be sensitively applied to limousines and vintage 
vehicles. 
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4 DMVERS 



59. In London the Public Carriage Office, and elsewhere district councils, have an actual 
or implied duty to ensure that they grant taxi and private hire vehicle licences only to people 
who are "fit and proper". Within the parameters of the legislation there is scope for differing 
policies. 

60. In London the licensing regime for taxi drivers involves: 

a. a criminal record check; 

b . a comprehensive topographical examination , (the " Knowledge of London " test) 

c. a medical; 

d. a driving test in a purpose built taxi; and 

e. a check on financial standing of prospective proprietors. 

61. There are no checks on minicab drivers in London and there are no checks on private 
hire vehicle drivers in the few districts outside London where Part II of the Local 
Government (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 1976 is not applied. 

62. Outside London obtaining a taxi or private hire vehicle driver’s licence may involve: 

a. a criminal record check (since 1 April 1992); 

b. a medical examination; 

c. a topographical knowledge test of the area to which the licence would relate. 

d. a driving test; 

63. Councils may attach to the grant of a licence any condition which they think 
reasonably necessary. The most important possible conditions are dealt with in some detail 
below. The Government considers that the criteria for obtaining a taxi driver’s licence should 
be reasonably uniform throughout England and Wales (apart, of course, for the topographical 
test which will inevitably differ). If there are to be separate taxi and private hire trades in 
future, there is a strong argument that am^ standards for private hire vehicle drivers should 
apply both inside and outside London. 

64. The introduction of criminal record checks for applicants for taxi and private hire 
vehicle drivers’ licences outside London in 1992 has been widely welcomed, as helping to 
ensure that unsuitable drivers are not given these licences which can bring them into one-to- 
one situations with vulnerable members of the public, although it can offer no protection 
against first-time offenders (or those who have not been convicted). The licensing authority 
decides in the light of any criminal record disclosed if a person is fit to hold a taxi or private 
hire vehicle driver’s licence. This is a matter for them in the first instance. There is a 
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provision for appeal to the courts. The Government considers that the criminal record check 
is useful to licensing authorities and proposes that it should be retained. In London the 
Metropolitan Police carry out a similar check on applicants for taxi drivers’ licences but there 
is no such check on minicab drivers as they are not licensed. If they were to be licensed then 
a criminal record check would be introduced for them also. 

65. Under present arrangements the police cannot charge district councils for checks and 
this means that they must weigh the cost against other claims on their budget. The issue of 
whether the police should be able to charge for criminal record checks is addressed by the 
Home Office in their consultation Paper "Disclosure of Criminal Records for Employment 
Vetting Purposes". 



MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM AGE AND DRIVING EXPERIENCE 

66. The minimum age for London taxi drivers is 21, whereas outside London the Local 
Government (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 1976 stipulates only that the applicant must be 
the holder of a full UK driver licence for at least twelve months. This provision will shortly 
be amended to recognise licences from other EC countries. 

67. It can be argued that there is no need for a minimum qualifying age, as in London, 
but that a requirement that an applicant shall have held a driving licence for a minimum 
period is more appropriate. The Government appreciates that holding a full licence does not 
of itself guarantee that a driver has the same length of experience of driving. Research by the 
Transport Research Laboratory and published in the Department of Transport’s paper "New 
Drivers’ Safety" indicates that there is a case for requiring drivers to be at least 21 years old 
and to have held a full driving licence for at least three years before they drive people 
professionally. This is also the standard demanded of drivers who wish to accompany 
learners. It can be compared with the rules for coach drivers which substitute a driving test 
more rigorous than the car driving one for the experience requirement, and also require the 
applicant to be at least 21 years of age. Younger drivers - those under 22 - are a significantly 
greater risk than older drivers; over 23 % of all car accidents involve drivers within this age 
group, though that accident liability reduces considerably over the first three years of driving. 



68. The Government considers that there is no justification for having a different 
requirement for age and experience in London from that elsewhere. Subject to this 
consultation, the Government is minded to make it a requirement for the grant of a taxi 
driver’s licence or a private hire vehicle driver’s licence that the applicant has been the holder 
of a full UK or EC driving licence for at least three years and is at least 21 years of age. 

69. At present there is no maximum age for taxi drivers in London. Retention of a licence 
is dependent on medical fitness and provided a driver is medically fit a licence would not be 
refused on grounds of age. In the provinces some councils impose upper age limits, the 
majority at 70 years. 
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70. The Government proposes that there should be no automatic upper age limit, and that 
a taxi driver should be able to continue to hold a licence provided he holds a valid ordinary 
driving licence and can satisfy the medical requirements. 

MEDICAL FITNESS 

71 . Outside London authorities differ in their requirement for evidence of medical fitness. 
Approximately 87 % of councils require a medical certificate with the first application. Some 
councils require additional medical examinations over the age of 55 and most do from the age 
of 65. 

72. In London the Public Carriage Office requires a medical with the first application, 
then again at age 50, 56, 62 and 65. From then on an annual medical is required. From age 
75 the cost of the annual medical examination is met by the Public Carriage Office. 

73. For comparison, licences to drive large passenger-carrying vehicles are valid until the 
driver’s 45th birthday. From then on renewals are required every 5 years until 65. From age 
65 licences are renewed annually. A medical report must accompany the first application and 
each renewal after age 45. 

74. It can be argued that the cost of up to £50 for a medical examination places an onerous 
financial burden on applicants for licences (it is not recoverable if an application is refused). 
Views would be welcome on whether a medical is required at the time of the first application, 
whether there is a need for any further evidence of medical fitness until age 65 and how often 
it should be required thereafter. Should taxi and private hire vehicle drivers be required to 
satisfy the same medical requirements as bus and coach drivers? 



TOPOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE 

75. The Knowledge of London examination is a pre-requisite to acquiring a London taxi 
driver’s licence. The extent of knowledge to be demonstrated depends on whether the 
candidate is seeking a ‘green badge’ or a ‘yellow badge’. Green badge drivers can ply for 
hire throughout the whole of the Metropolitan Police District and, accordingly, their 
knowledge of London must be extensive. A green badge candidate must learn in great detail 
the topography of the central area of London, i.e. an area covering a 6 mile radius from 
Charing Cross. He must also have a good working knowledge of the rest of London. Outside 
the central area of London, the Metropolitan Police District is divided into 16 suburban areas 
where yellow badge drivers can ply for hire. A yellow badge candidate must decide which 
sector or sectors he wishes to operate in and must demonstrate a detailed knowledge of that 
area (or those areas). A yellow badge driver cannot ply for hire in central London, but may 
be called upon to take a hiring from a suburban area into the central area. He must.therefore 
have some knowledge of the main roads into central London as well as the main airports and 
principal landmarks such as Buckingham Palace and the Tower of London. 

76. All "Knowledge" candidates are examined at a series of personal interviews with 
Knowledge of London Examiners, the number and frequency of which depend on the 
candidate’s progress. Most candidates will take up to two years or more to pass. 
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77. Over 50% of councils outside London require applicants for taxi driver licences (and 
in some cases private hire vehicle driver licences) to pass a topographical knowledge test. The 
stringency of the test varies between councils but none would appear as onerous as that 
applied in London. Some councils combine the "knowledge" test with their driving test (see 
below). 

78. Stringent topographical knowledge requirements could be seen as a barrier to 
becoming a taxi driver. However, they arguably contribute to safety, by removing any need 
for drivers to consult a street-atlas while driving. They also increase the quality of the service 
provided by taxis - in particular tourists or other passengers visiting an unfamiliar area should 
be able to use a taxis, confident that the drivers know where they are going. 

79. The Government’s provisional view, subject to this consultation, is that topographical 
knowledge should be required of all taxi drivers; that its level and detail should be decided 
by licensing authorities in the light of their local knowledge and experience; but that the 
Knowledge of London examination might be reviewed. The degree of revision may depend 
on whether there is still a need for London suburban licences (the present yellow badges), or 
whether the whole of the Metropolitan Police District should become one single licensing 
area. 



DRIVING TESTS 

80. Some councils carry out an additional driving test for taxi and private hire vehicle 
drivers, particularly for drivers of vehicles meeting the Metropolitan Conditions of Fitness, 
and it is known that a significant number of applicants do fail their taxi/private hire vehicle 
driving test. The Public Carriage Office also carries out driving tests in taxis meeting the 
Metropolitan Conditions of Fitness and candidates also fail this test. It is sometimes said that 
these extra tests ensure the safety and comfort of users of taxis, by helping to screen out 
people who may be inexperienced or who may have acquired bad driving habits. 

81 . It can be argued that people want a higher standard of safety when they are entrusting 
themselves for payment to a mode of transport controlled by an unknown third party than 
when driving their own car or being driven by friends. 

82 . However, the Government’ s provisional view, subject to this consultation, is that these 
extra tests are not justified. A driver who has passed the Department of Transport driving test 
should be capable of driving passengers after three years experience. 

83. The circumstance where an additional test could, perhaps, be justified would be 
where it was a substitute for a requirement that a full driving licence shall have been held for 
at least a specified. period. Comments on what standards should be required of taxi and 
private hire vehicle drivers would be welcomed. 
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DISCIPLINE 



84. It is possible for the licensing authority to suspend, limit the use of, or revoke a taxi 
or private hire vehicle driver’s licence as a disciplinary measure. This is an essential 
protection for the public and such a system will continue. 

85. Appeals are possible against licensing decisions to the district council and the courts. 
In London the Public Carriage Office can suspend a taxi driver’s licence forthwith where 
pubilc safety requires it. Outside London, where there are appeals, the drivers concerned can 
continue serving the public until their cases are heard. A possible change would be to permit 
a district council to withdraw a licence with immediate effect but only following a personal 
appearance by the driver. There may be scope for reconciling the principles applying to 
appeals in London and the rest of the country. Views are invited. 
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5 OPERATOR & PROPRIETOR LICENSING 



86. An operator is a person in the business of providing facilities such as offices, staff, 
telephones, or radio communications for the invitation or acceptance of bookings for a private 
hire vehicle. Outside London only private hire vehicles are subject to operator licensing, and 
only where Part II of the Local Government (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 1976 has been 
adopted. The 1976 Act requires an operator to keep a record of bookings in such a form as 
the council may, by a condition attached to the licence, prescribe. An operator must be a "fit 
and proper" person to hold a licence. This usually relates to. financial standing and ability to 
run the business. 

87. Outside London there is no power for local authorities to license taxi operators, but 
the case of R v Frankly n and Carter, heard at Worcester Crown Court on 27 June 1991 , ruled 
that if a taxi is used for private hire vehicle work, the licensing authority can require a private 
hire vehicle operator’s licence to be held, thus bringing taxi firms into the scope of the 
operator licensing requirements. This interpretation of the law seems to place a burden on taxi 
businesses that was not intended when the law was framed. 

88. In London there is no control over the operators of radio circuits for minicabs, and 
there is only a degree of regulation of those operating taxi radio circuits because these people 
are usually taxi owners or drivers, with only the company secretary coming from outside the 
taxi trade. There is no legal condition under taxi legislation requiring London operators to 
keep records of bookings. 

89. The Government would like to hear views on whether the licensing of operators, 
particularly those in control of radio circuits, serves a useful purpose, and the extent to which 
the benefits to be obtained outweigh the costs and burdens to the operator of the licensing 
system. 

90. In London taxi owners (proprietors), including owner-drivers, are licensed: if a 
proprietor is deemed unsuitable, his taxi(s) will not be licensed. Although there are a number 
of owners of fleets of 10 or more taxis, the majority of taxi drivers in London now own their 
vehicles. 

91 . The Public Carriage Office carries out a criminal record check on proprietors, and an 
applicant has to be of sound financial standing. The object of the financial standing test is to 
ensure that the owner has sufficient resources to maintain his taxis properly. Whilst the Public 
Carriage Office does not chase outstanding debts, it does takes action against anyone, driver 
or proprietor, who fails to address a court judgement positively. Whether the regulation of 
financial standing is a cost effective use of resources is perhaps- open to question. 
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6 OTHER LICENSING MATTERS 



DURATION OF LICENCES 
Vehicles 

92. London taxi vehicle licences are valid for one year. Outside London taxi vehicle 
licences are renewed annually by 353 district councils and more frequently by the 11 others. 
The Government considers that vehicle licensing for a period of less than one year is too 
onerous and places an undue burden on both the licensing authority and the applicant. 

93. The Government believes that an annual vehicle licence is probably the most 
appropriate, but it would welcome views on the possibility of increasing this period to three 
years. 



Drivers 

94. In London, taxi driver licences are valid for three years. Outside London the 
legislation states that licences shall remain in force for "three years.... or such lesser period 
as may be specified in the licence". More than 75% of councils renew licences annually, 
some on a fixed date and others on the anniversary of issue of the licence. Annual renewal 
inevitably costs more, pro rata, reflecting the administration involved. 

95. The Government considers that annual licensing places an undue financial burden on 
the licence holder and an added administrative burden on the licensing authority. It therefore 
proposes that taxi driver licences should be granted for a standard three year period from the 
date of grant. Only in exceptional circumstances, such as in disciplinary proceedings, would 
licensing for a lesser period be allowed. 



CONTROL OF VEHICLE NUMBERS 

96. Licensing authorities have been able to set limits on the number of taxi licences they 
issue since 1847. Some councils placed arbitrary ceilings on the number of taxi licences in 
their area, resulting in an imbalance in the provision of taxis in some places. Section 16 of 
the Transport Act 1985 limits the power of a district council to refuse the grant of a licence 
in order to limit the number of taxis operating in its area. The power can be exercised only 
if the authority is satisfied that there is no significant unmet demand for taxis within the area 
in which the licence would apply. However, many councils still have a rigid policy of 
restricting licence issue. 

97. The discretion afforded to councils in carrying out their licensing functions means that 
private hire vehicle drivers can be expected to attain the same level of competence as taxi 
drivers yet be denied the opportunity to ply for hire because the council has a policy of 
restricting the number of taxi licences it issues. If councils had no powers to restrict taxi 
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licence numbers, all qualified people would be able to become taxi drivers if they wished, 
and supply would be largely determined by demand for taxi services locally. 

98. The number of licences for private hire vehicles cannot be limited, and there is no 
limit on the number of taxi licences in London. 

99. In the view of the Government, restrictions of this sort are undesirable in principle and 
rarely have benefits to justify them. The effect of limiting licences is that people wishing to 
enter the trade for the first time have to purchase already licensed vehicles from existing 
proprietors at inflated prices, sometimes running into thousands of pounds. Indeed, it could 
be argued that in those areas where the number of licences issued is strictly controlled and 
taxi licence plates have acquired excessive premiums, the licensing authority is not exercising 
its duty correctly. These premiums in themselves arguably demonstrate that there is existing 
unmet demand for taxi services in the area and that the issue of further licences is therefore 
warranted. 

100. This situation benefits neither the travelling public nor those already in the trade and 
seeking to expand their existing businesses. Two merits have been claimed for it:- 

a. That it is necessary to maintain the income of taxi licence-holders at reasonable 
levels. But that rests on the assumption that the amount of business is static and 
cannot be expanded by vigorous marketing. This assumption is contradicted by the 
fact that where taxi numbers are most tightly limited the number of private hire 
vehicles is greatest. 

b. That it prevents congestion on taxi ranks. The Government does not agree with 
this and in any event councils already have powers to control traffic. In a regime 
without a distinction between taxis and private hire vehicles it is to be expected that 
many taxis will work as private hire vehicles do now, and spend little time at ranks. 
But certainly the authorities responsible for ranks will have to examine their policies 
carefully; although generally undesirable, some special limitation on the use of 
attractive ranks, such as those at airports and stations, may have to be considered. 

101 . The Government does not believe access to the trade should be denied to people who 
are qualified in all respects but are restricted from trading by arbitrary limits imposed by a 
district council. There does not seem to be any objective way for a council to determine how 
many licences there should be in an area and in practice the figure is determined very much 
by history. The Government is therefore of the view that whatever regime is decided upon 
there will be no limit imposed on the number of licences issued. 

LICENCE FEES 

102. In London, taxi licence fees have to be approved by the Secretary of State for 
Transport, usually following a request from the Metropolitan Police. The current fee for an 
annual vehicle licence is £78. Outside London the cost varies between districts. The fee to 
license a taxi for the first time varies from £10 up to £500, the average being £89. Some 
districts relicense on a fixed date so that the first licence is of variable duration. Renewing 
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the licence is sometimes cheaper: the average cost is £86. Deposits for licence plates are 
charged by many authorities as an incentive for anyone leaving the trade to return them. 

103. London taxi driver licence fees are approved by the Secretary of State for Transport. 
The current fee for three years is £87. Fees are reviewed annually. In the provinces the 
average annual taxi driver licence fee is £26.37 and the average three-year fee is £38.91. In 
addition to the above fees some authorities make additional charges when issuing a first 
licence. These cover various items but particularly topographical knowledge tests and driving 
tests where these are required. 

104. Councils have no set procedures for reviewing licence fees. The legislation permits 
councils to charge such fees to cover in whole or part: 

a. the reasonable cost of inspections of hackney carriages and private hire 
vehicles; 

b. the reasonable cost of providing hackney carriage stands; 

c. any reasonable administrative or other costs in connection with a. and b. 
above, with the issue of taxi and* private hire driver licences, and with the 
control and supervision of hackney carriages and private hire vehicles. 

105. Both in London and in the provinces the charging of fees is limited to the recovery 
of costs incurred in exercising the licensing function, including enforcement. The implication 
is that the licensing function should be self-fmancing and not subject to public subsidy, while 
the fee is not a means of limiting vehicle or driver numbers nor a form of local taxation 
generating profit for the licensing authority. In practice successful licence applicants subsidise 
those who are unsuccessful and in London, for example, only one fee is charged however 
many times a taxi is presented for examination. A solution to this may be to make a non- 
refundable charge for every application, as opposed to a fee for licences granted. 

106. Complaints have been made that some councils charge excessive fees. So far hard 
evidence for this has not been found, but views on whether there should be standardised fees 
covering all authorities, or on other aspects of fees policy are welcome. 



FARES 

107. Taxi fares in London are set by the Secretary of State for Transport in accordance 
with a formula which was devised by the Home Office with the help of independent 
consultants and agreed by the London Taxi Board. Fares are reviewed annually. 

108. Outside London councils may set a table of fares to be charged by taxis but are not 
required to do so. Taxi fares are set by 91 % of licensing authorities, all of whom require 
taxis to have meters fitted. Some districts review the fares regularly, others only following 
pressure from the taxi trade. There is no recognised method for a council to determine how 
taxi fare levels should be set and what should be taken into account in doing so. Instead fare 
levels seem to have grown up over the years. 
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109. The fares set are generally considered to be the maximum that may be charged and a 
lesser amount may be requested by the driver. This view is questioned by some councils who 
treat the metered fares as mandatory. In the case of Sparks v Newark and Sherwood District 
Council the judge ruled that the fares should be mandatory. The council considered an appeal 
but did not pursue the matter. In terms of judicial precedence a Crown Court judgement, 
though persuasive, is not binding on other courts. Section 65 of the Town Police Clauses Act 
1847, which applies to councils which have adopted the 1976 Act, clearly anticipates 
undercharging. Halsbury’s Laws 'states in reference to this section; "there is no objection to 
an agreement to accept less than the authorised fare". It is arguable that had Parliament 
intended the fares to be mandatory, it would have used clearer wording in the legislation and 
would have backed it up with some form of sanction to prevent undercharging. The 
Government proposes that the law on this should be clarified. 

110. Fares for private hire vehicles are not subject to control, and whether meters are fitted 
is the responsibility of the operator. However, a private hire vehicle fitted with a meter must 
not be used for hire in a controlled district unless the meter has been tested and approved by 
or on behalf of the council of the district where the licence is in force. 

111. In general price control has been virtually abandoned in the United Kingdom and the 
control of taxi fares is very much an anomaly. Free competition in matters of price works to 
the advantage of the consumer, and ensures that the most efficient suppliers are the ones that 
prosper. Control of taxi fares is justifiable, if at all, only because the consumer of taxi 
services at ranks or in the street is in a peculiarly weak position, cannot shop around, and is 
very vulnerable to overcharging. Views would be welcomed on whether the perceived 
safeguard of fares control outweighs the benefit of free competition. 

112. One compromise between fare control on current lines and total decontrol would be 
to permit any taxi driver to choose his own fare scale, but to have to advertise it on the 
outside of the vehicle and to have it programmed into the taximeter, it being an offence to 
have the fare table and meter differ. Clearly this kind of arrangement only really works well 
where there is an adequate supply of taxis and where there is no, or only limited, agreement 
between taxi drivers over fare levels. However, systems like this appear to work in some 
other countries, and combine free competition with information for the consumer. 

113. If there were no distinction between private hire vehicles and taxis, fares would need 
in any case to be controlled only where hirings are not pre-booked; if taxi operators wished 
to use meters in other circumstances, it would be clearly understood that the fare on the meter 
was a maximum. Fares for pre-booked journeys would be negotiable at the time of booking, 
subject to the law of contract. 

114. It would be possible to look at the Scottish system which differs from that in England 
and Wales and provides taxi drivers aggrieved at the rate of fares set by the district council 
with a right of appeal to the Traffic Commissioner. Comments are invited, both generally and 
on the value of adopting a similar system in England and Wales. 

115. Users of taxis may not understand how their fare is calculated, particularly if it 
comprises elements for both distance and time. It may be possible to make this clearer. 
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INTER-DISTRICT CROSS BORDER ISSUES 



116. The Government’s view is that private hire vehicle operator can take a booking from 
anywhere to anywhere in the country so long as the vehicle and driver used for that pre- 
booked journey are licensed by the council within whose area the operator’s office is situated. 

117. Similarly, a taxi can be hired in the area in which it is licensed to operate (not 
necessarily pre-booked) to go from anywhere to anywhere in the country. However the 
vehicle is not permitted to ply for hire at a rank or in the street until it returns to its own 
district. Problems arise when vehicles remain in an area where they are not licensed and ply 
for hire either on ranks or in the street. 

118. It can be argued that a taxi should be allowed to ply for hire in an area where it is not 
licensed, for example to avoid returning "home" empty. This might make for more efficient 
operation but is hard to reconcile with any requirement for topographical knowledge or any 
differences among districts on fares or odier conditions. 

119. The Government proposes that the law should be clarified so that taxis and private hire 
vehicles, if still recognised separately, will be abte to undertake pre-booked hirings anywhere 
in the country, but taxis will be able to ply for hire only in the area in which they are 
licensed. 



ZONING 

120. A few councils operate a number of separate licensing zones within their district. 
Zones are totally independent licensing areas, a survival from former times before the Local 
Government Act 1972. Councils have to exercise separate control for each zone, thus 
involving added administration costs in preparing licensing conditions and making byelaws 
for each area. 

121 . The Government has long favoured amalgamating the separate licensing zones within 
individual districts. Councils who wish to implement a single licensing zone for taxis may do 
so by resolution which must be approved by the Secretary of State who considers the cases 
put by the council and any objectors. Once a council has amalgamated the zones within its 
area it cannot recreate them, nor can a council introduce zones for the first time. 

1 22 . There is no evidence that there are special problems in getting taxis to serve particular 
parts of districts without zones. In general, therefore, the Government believes that the sooner 
zones are eliminated the better. However, occasionally, as in London, there could be a case 
for restricting the area in which a taxi-driver is entitled to ply for hire, in accordance with 
his topographical knowledge. 



TAXI LICENSING AREAS 

123. Some of the considerations set out in this paper might suggest that district council 
areas are no longer appropriate as taxi licensing areas, but taxi licensing should be more 
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uniform over the country, and perhaps carried out by a central authority. Subject to 
comments, the Government is inclined to believe that the licensing of an essentially local 
means of transport should be carried out as locally as possible, though joint arrangements, 
particularly in conurbations may sometimes be desirable. The Government does not wish to 
see the London taxi licensing system fragmented because of the magnitude of potential cross 
border problems. 

124. There are some joint taxi-licensing areas, for example Middlesbrough and Langbaurgh, 
and Rochester and Gillingham, Kent. The Government would like to encourage this practice, 
particularly in the conurbations, and it hopes that other councils will follow this example, 
where they feel it would improve the service to the public, or avoid confusion when a 
boundary passes through a built-up area. Voluntary arrangements would be preferred to a 
statutory obligation which would, in any event, be difficult to define. 



HACKNEY CARRIAGE BYELAWS 

125. At present under Section 68 of the Town Police Clauses Act 1847 and Section 171 of 
the Public Health Act 1875 district councils can make byelaws covering hackney carriage 
operations. These must be confirmed by the Secretary of State. The number of byelaws that 
have to be confirmed has been greatly reduced as the Local Government (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act 1976 has been adopted by councils, since it allows them to do by resolution 
what would formerly have required byelaws. Byelaw confirmation is time-consuming for 
officials of the Department of Transport, and local authorities, and the Government believes 
it will be unnecessary following a general modernisation of the taxi law. 



EXEMPTIONS FROM LICENSING 

126. At present vehicles used for funerals and weddings are exempt from licensing. It can 
be argued that they are essentially private hire vehicles of a specialised variety and should be 
subject to licensing. The Government is however unaware of any problems that have arisen 
from the current exemption, and in pursuance of its general policy of minimising regulation, 
sees, subject to the present consultation, no case for removing it in respect of vehicles used 
solely for weddings and funerals. 

127. Owners of vintage cars may feel that their vehicles should also be exempt from 
licensing, but the Government does not see a case for exemption based on the -character of 
the vehicle rather than what it does. Licensing authorities could perhaps exercise discretion 
regarding the display of licence plates on vehicles used solely for pre-booked hiring, though 
if a vehicle is plying for hire, both licence plate and "taxi" sign must be exhibited. 



HACKNEY CARRIAGES AND PRIVATE HIRE VEHICLES USED ON 
CONTRACTS 

128. Under Section 75 of the Local Government (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 1976 if 
a vehicle is hired on contract for a period of not less than seven days then it is not subject 
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to licensing. It is the Government’s view that, for the exemption to apply, the contract must 
not be open ended but for a fixed term, and no other use as a taxi or private hire vehicle may 
be made of the vehicle or driver during the duration of the contract. It is also the 
Government’s view that if the vehicle is exempt from licensing, then so is the driver. 

129. Comments on this, Including the justification for the exemption, would be welcome. 
The Government proposes that the law regarding this exemption from licensing should be 
clarified. 



(For page 26) 
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7 RANKS, AIRPORTS AND STATIONS 



TAXI RANKS 

130. In London the Commissioner may appoint taxi ranks and make regulations as to the 
limits of the ranks, the number of taxis to be allowed to ply for hire there, the time during 
which they may ply for hire, and for enforcing order at the ranks. Legislation prohibits taxis 
from standing to ply for hire other than at designated ranks. 

131 . Outside London, district councils "may from time to time appoint stands for taxis on 
any highway in the district which is maintainable at public expense and, with the consent of 

the owner, on any land in the district which does not form part of the highway and may 

from time to vary the number of taxis allowed at each stand". Some councils require taxis 
when not actually hired to proceed to the nearest rank, thereby preventing them from cruising 
or plying for hire while parked. It is hard to see how that interference with the right of taxi- 
drivers to seek to earn their living in the way that seems best to them can be justified; it 
cannot be the avoidance of congestion, since it is in London and other congested cities that 
cruising is prevalent and most valued by the user. 

132. Taxi ranks are valuable both for taxi drivers, who know that other vehicles cannot 
park there, and work is likely to be found there, and to consumers, who know taxis are likely 
to be available there. But it may not be necessary or desirable to prevent taxis from plying 
for hire at other locations, though without privileges there. It is known, especially in London, 
that unofficial ranks are formed, for instance outside night-clubs, by vehicles which have no 
right to ply for hire, and that not only do they thereby get business which becomes barred 
to taxis but also they have any taxis which may park nearby moved on under the provision 
that prohibits taxis from plying for hire whilst parked off a rank. 

133. It is important, whatever the future of the taxi and private hire vehicle trades 
(whether or not they are amalgamated), that facilities for disabled users should improve and 
not deteriorate. It could therefore be the aim (to be achieved at differing paces in different 
areas) that only vehicles able to carry passengers in wheelchairs should have the privilege of 
using designated ranks or cruising for hire; that would be possible either with a siqgle regime 
or with a two-tier one. Being wheelchair-accessible does not, of course, necessarily mean 
meeting the Metropolitan Conditions of Fitness in other respects. 



TAXIS AT AIRPORTS AND RAILWAY STATIONS 



134. Land at airports, including public roads, and railway station approaches are usually 
"private" and their use can be controlled by the airport authority or the station owner. This 
gives the authority or owner the right in many cases to control the use of the airport or station 
by taxis and private hire vehicles and enables them to make charges. The provision of these 
vehicles at airports and stations is a valuable facility for passengers and at the same time can 
be an important source of income for drivers. 
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135. There are two functions of taxi and private hire vehicle operations at airports and 
railway stations. First, they are used to take passengers to the airport or station and to make 
pre-booked journeys taking passengers from them. The Government considers that this facility 
should be made freely available without charge to the driver or passenger, unless the driver 
has to wait in a car park for any reason - i.e. a taxi or private hire driver should be treated 
the same as any one else meeting a known passenger. A charge for an office or other 
premises at an airport or station would be perfectly acceptable. 

136. Second, taxis and private hire vehicles are available for hire at airports and stations. 
They provide an essential service for arriving passengers, many of whom may have no real 
topographical knowledge of the area, and who need a reliable, safe form of transport for 
themselves and their luggage. A few passengers will arrive in wheelchairs and will need 
transport. Views on the desirability of requiring all vehicles plying for hire at airports and 
stations to be wheelchair accessible would be particularly welcomed. 



Airports 

137. The arrangements at airports vary considerably. At most, if not all, the airport 
authority makes charges for the use of its facilities by vehicles plying for hire. This can be 
justified on the basis of the costs incurred by the authority in providing the facilities and in 
controlling the vehicles. However, there is no general rule about how the charges are to be 
calculated, and the extent to which vehicle charges are a legitimate source of income for the 
authority. At London Heathrow, at least, there is no addition to the metered tariff to cover 
the charge (£1.20 per visit), but it is relevant that the fares tariff allows a higher charge per 
mile after about six miles. 

138. Many airports are at or near the boundary of licensing areas. This emphasises the 
cross border problems which occur elsewhere. For example, most taxis licensed in the West 
Midlands cannot ply for hire at Birmingham International Airport. At Heathrow only London 
licensed taxi drivers with a green badge can ply for hire (not even those with a yellow badge 
for the local suburban sector). Taxis licensed in, for example, Windsor and Eton, which is 
only a short way away, cannot ply for hire there either. 

139. Many taxi drivers are reluctant to make local journeys from airports, because the fare 
tariff structure and the long waits common at airports for the next fare mean that these 
journeys are inherently less profitable than longer journeys. Further, because some local 
journeys involve crossing the licence area boundary, drivers cannot be compelled to take the 
fare, and if they do agree to do so, the fare to be paid is negotiable and is liable to be 
relatively expensive. Some special arrangements, e.g. local ranks, at airports for taxis for 
local journeys might be an answer. 

140. At some airports the authority grants a sole concession to one company. At Gatwick, 
for example, this is to a private hire company. The argument for giving concessions is that 
the authority then has a degree of control over the operation of the vehicles in the airport, 
the standards of the vehicles and the fares charged and can require that they do not refuse any 
hiring. No doubt it also simplifies the collection of fees by Ae authority. 
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141. The case for fares control by the airport authority is probably greatest at international 
airports where travellers are perhaps more likely to make longer cross boundary journeys, so 
that the fares would otherwise be by negotiation between the passenger and the driver. In 
these circumstances the passengers are less likely to have an appreciation of the distances 
involved and what should constitute an appropriate fare. In the case of Gatwick the 
concession is put out to tender every three years, and the airport authority has given 
undertakings to the Director General of Fair Trading about the concession. 

142. The Government is not entirely convinced of these arguments and would prefer to see 
airports open to all taxis licensed in the district in which the airport falls, at a reasonable fee 
for the services provided, so as to give a degree of fair competition. Sole concessions can 
attract the attention of the Office of Fair Trading. As for fares from airports, travellers could 
perhaps be protected by requiring that the fare charged for journeys which cross the 
boundaries of licensing areas should not exceed the metered fare, with a supplement to take 
account of the driver’s difficulty in securing a return fare. Comments on this and other 
aspects of taxi and private hire vehicle operation at airports would be welcomed. 



Railway stations 

143. All British Railways main line stations have designated taxis ranks, as do some suburban 
stations. At present London licensed taxis tend not to ply for hire at many London 
Underground stations. In London, British Rail, the Docklands Light Railway and London 
Underground at present are prevented from charging taxis for plying for hire at stations by 
the London Cab and Stage Carriage Act 1907, but outside the Metropolitan Police District 
they can and do make charges. 

144. Private hire vehicles are in a somewhat anomalous position at railway stations. In many 
cases what happens is that the private hire vehicle operator has an office in or adjoining the 
station premises and intending passengers go there to make their bookings and can wait there 
until the car arrives, if one is not immediately available. Where there is no waiting between 
booking and getting in the car it certainly blurs the distinction between private hire vehicles 
and taxis. Private hire vehicles waiting for their next job can park, anywhere that a private 
car can, whereas a taxi can usually only wait on a rank. 

145. Outside London, British Rail now has an "open and charge" policy, which means that 
any taxi operator or driver who is willing to pay a "reasonable amount" can acquire a permit 
allowing him to ply for hire at the station. The permit charges are fixed by the- local British 
Rail Area Manager. (There is still a concession system at Cardiff where space on the station 
forecourt is restricted.) 

146. The Government’ s views on the granting of sole concessions have been spelt out 
above. Bearing this in mind, comments on taxi and private hire vehicle services at stations 
would be welcomed. 
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8 ENFORCEMENT 



147. In London, the local police undertake enforcement in their areas, and there are also 
two special squads. One covers Heathrow Airport and the other Cab Enforcement squad 
covers the rest of the Metropolitan Police District. Both deal with hackney carriage laws as 
they relate to drivers. Public Carriage Vehicle examiners deal with enforcement for vehicle 
defects and issue "stop" notices to proprietors requiring certain work to be carried out. 
Outside London, taxi laws are enforced by a combination of local authority enforcement 
officers and the police. 

148. The difficulty of enforcing the present legislation in respect of touting has become 
notorious. A major problem for the police is that of minicabs illegally plying for hire outside 
clubs, railway stations and hotels. It is almost impossible to obtain corroborating evidence 
from reluctant passengers who just want to get home as quickly as possible, and in practice 
it is difficult to get convictions without this evidence. Outside London there is a similar 
problem, particularly in the larger cities, with both licensed private hire vehicles and 
unlicensed vehicles plying for hire. To combat this some groups of taxi drivers have set 
themselves up as "agents provocateurs" to catch the touts but this does not solve the problem. 

149. It might help if there were legislation to make it aij offence to use a vehicle other than 
a licensed taxi to ply for hire in the street or to offer such a service and to enable a 
prosecution to be based solely on the evidence of the police sighting, not requiring 
corroborating evidence from a passenger. A single licensing regime might also help; often 
neither passengers nor magistrates can understand why it is a crime for one licensed vehicle 
to do something which can be done by another licensed by the same authority. They would 
be much more inclined to take seriously the same action committed by someone who has no 
authorisation of any sort. 



COMPELLABILITY 

150. In London a taxi driver must, unless he has a reasonable excuse, accept a hiring up 
to six miles (twenty miles from Heathrow), provided the destination is in the Metropolitan 
Police District. Outside London taxis must accept a hiring within the district in which they 
are licensed. Compellability is relevant only to hirings at ranks or in the street - pre-booked 
hirings are negotiated and subject to the law of contract. If a driver exercises the privilege 
of using ranks or plying for hire in the street the Government believes, subject to this 
consultation, that it should be an offence to refuse a hiring arbitrarily. Refusals are bad for 
the image of the trade and will discourage customers from using taxis again. However, the 
Government has promised at a suitable legislative opportunity to enable taxi drivers to 
designate their taxis as "no smoking" and to refuse a passenger who insists on smoking. 
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9 THE PUBLIC CARRIAGE OFFICE 



151. At present the London taxi licensing function is carried out by the Public Carriage 
Office, a civilian branch of the Metropolitan Police. This creates problems of accountability, 
since the Secretary of State for Transport is responsible for approving licence fees and for 
ensuring that the function is self financing. However he has no direct control over 
expenditure. In any event it is doubtful whether taxi licensing is one of the core functions on 
which the Metropolitan Police should be concentrating. 

152. The Government therefore intends to consider the merits or otherwise of transferring 
the licensing powers and functions of the police as now exercised by the Public Carriage 
office to come under the direct control of the Department of Transport. Views are invited. 



10 TAXI SHARING 



153. Taxis are traditionally hired as a whole, and although a group of passengers may agree to 
divide the fare amongst themselves, the driver may not suggest this, nor take another 
passenger after he. has been hired. The Transport Act 1985 included provisions for making 
schemes which would legalise taxi-sharing in defined circumstances, and to enable taxis to run 
local bus services. The Government hoped that these provisions would encourage innovation 
in public transport, to the benefit of the traveller and the trade alike. However, the response 
has been disappointing. 

154. The Government believes the opportunities are there, and would welcome suggestions 
on how they can be exploited better. Does the need to obtain a special public service vehicle 
operator’s licence from the Traffic Commissioner inhibit this, and would it be better if a local 
bus service could be run by a licensed taxi without any need for a separate licence? Or would 
it be unfair to bus operators to allow competition that was not under the surveillance of the 
Traffic Commissioner? 



1 1 EUROPEAN COMMUNITY ISSUES 



155. Any changes made by the Government will need to be in accordance with the Treaty 
of Rome and to take account of developments in the European Community. The 
Government’s view is that decisions relating to taxis are essentially a matter for local 
consideration and that, in the light of the subsidiarity principle that the Community should 
only act if the objectives of the proposed action cannot be sufficiently achieved by member 
states and can be better achieved by the Community, European Community legislation is not 
normally appropriate. The European Commission’s recent White Paper on the Future 
Development of the Common Transport Policy does, however, refer to liberalisation of taxi 
services, and in particular of international taxi services in frontier regions, as an area for 
future consideration. 
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12 WHAT NEXT? 



156. The sections above have described the present taxi and private hire vehicle licensing 
regimes in England and Wales, and have attempted to relate their features to the needs of the 
passenger and of the trade. The current law is too complex, in many respects antiquated and 
contains many anomalies. But modernising and simplifying it is not an easy task, since there 
are real conflicts amongst objectives. For example, complete freedom in the choice of 
vehicles used as taxis might mean the loss of the wheelchair accessible taxi. Complete 
freedom in fares for taxis taken at ranks or hailed on the street could lead to confusion and 
exploitation. Complete freedom for anyone to set up in business as a taxi driver could be 
detrimental to passenger security and safety. 

157. Any future licensing system should not provide a greater barrier to entry into and 
continuance in the trade than is really necessary. All the requirements of the licensing regime 
should be justified, as simple as possible and readily enforceable. 

158. The paragraphs above have posed many questions, and indicated the Government’s 
views on some of them. The Government has made no decisions , and would welcome all 
comments. The matters on which comments are particularly sought are in italics. 
Please address comments by 1 March 1994 to: 

Buses & Taxis Division 
Department of Transport 
Room S15/10 
2 Marsham Street 
London SWIP 3EB 

Fax: 071-276-5815. 
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ANNEX 



TAXI & PRIVATE HIRE VEHICLE USE IN ENGLAND AND WALES; 

THE NATIONAL TRAVEL SURVEY 



1 . The 1989/91 National Travel Survey contains information about the use of taxis and 
private hire vehicles which is discussed below. It did not distinguish between the use of taxis 
and that of private hire vehicles, but combined them. This is unfortunate in some respects but 
does avoid any argument over the correct classification of licensed taxis being used for 
prebooked hirings. Journeys have a single purpose and may consist of more than one journey 
stage, e.g. train then taxi to work would be two journey stages within one journey. With 
multi-stage journeys, the MAIN mode is that of the journey stage with the greatest distance. 

2. Results of the latest Survey show that between 1985/6 and 1989/91 the average 
distance travelled by users of taxis and private hire vehicles in a year rose by 55 % , more than 
for nearly all other forms of public transport. However, the average journey stage in a taxi 
or private hire vehicle was only 3.3 miles, less than for any other public transport mode. Taxi 
and private hire vehicles fares were, on average, around 5-7 times more expensive per 
passenger mile than other land public transport modes. 

3. Perhaps not surprisingly, people in households without a car used taxis and private 
hire vehicles about three times as often as those with a car. However, perhaps surprisingly, 
the heaviest usage of taxis and private hire vehicles was by women aged 16 to 59 in the 
lowest household income level brackets, mainly because these women had relatively poor 
access to a car. Taxi and private hire vehicle use was found to be strongly linked to car 
access. If people had access to a car, they were less likely to use a taxi or private hire 
vehicle. 

4. Given that taxis and private hire vehicles are a relatively expensive mode of public 
cransport, it is not surprising that in the individual categories taking into account car access 
(eg Main driver - household with car; Other driver - household with car; Household without 
car) people with the highest incomes made the most journey stages by taxis and private hire 
vehicles. However, because people with access to cars tend to use them in preference to other 
modes of public transport, access to a car was much the dominating factor, and not income. 

5. If people were simply categorised by income the survey found that taxi and private 
hire vehicle usage in most regions in England and Wales was less for the highest income band 
than for the lowest, except in London. 

6. On average, the survey found that Londoners travelled more miles by taxi and private 
hire vehicle than people elsewhere in Great Britain in 1990/91, and nearly twice as much as 
those living in the rest of the South-East region. One reason may be that parking is very 
difficult in central London and it is often more convenient to leave the car at home and use 
a taxi, even for those who live fairly close to the centre. A higher percentage of Londoners’ 
mileage (38%) was as a sole passenger in a taxi than the national average of 27%. 
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7. The survey showed that taxis and private hire vehicles were used by an increasing 
number of people in connection with leisure journeys including those to and from places of 
eating and drinking. In 1989/91, 54% of such journeys were for these leisure purposes, 22% 
were for shopping and other personal business journeys and 23 % were for work, education 
and escort purposes. A few adults seem to use taxis or private hire vehicles regularly as part 
of their normal journey to and from work. Amongst the over 60s, 33% of their journey 
stages came into the personal business category mostly because of travel to and from 
hospitals. 

8. The survey also looked at the percentage of journeys by taxis and private hire vehicles 
as opposed to other public transport methods. In the small hours (midnight to 4 a.m.) not 
surprisingly 90% of all public transport journeys were made by taxi or private hire vehicle. 
However this represented only 1.3% of the number of journey stages in the sample. During 
the working day only between 5 and 8% of journeys were made by taxis, although this rose 
sharply between 6-9 p.m. (22%) and between 9 p.m. and midnight (40%), but the number 
of journeys in the sample during these hours was relatively low (9.3% and 4.8% 
respectively). 

9. 5711 journeys by taxi and private hire vehicle were identified in the 1989/91 sample. 
Taxi and private hire vehicles usage was found to peak in the period from 11 p.m. to 
midnight. The National Travel Survey estimates that the number of taxi or private hire 
vehicle journeys started during this period countrywide averaged about 150,(XX) per night. 
Not surprisingly, most of these journeys were leisure-related. The next highest rate was for 
the period 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. : the National Travel Survey estimated that taxis and private hire 
vehicle journeys were made at a rate of about 125,000 journeys an hour during this period, 
again mostly related to leisure purposes. Taxi and private hire vehicle usage between 10 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. was fairly even, averaging about 100,000 journeys per hour, much of it relating 
to shopping and other personal business journeys. Amongst the over 60s, personal business 
accounted for as many as 44% of their journey stages, a figure boosted by those made for 
medical reasons. 
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